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ORE cities issued special leaflets for 
M enclosing with tax or utility bills 
in 1949 than in any previous year, 
a total of 76 cities, and in addition nine cities 
issue newsletters for distribution to the gen- 
eral public (p. 36). Is your city among the 
109 municipalities that issued general mu- 
nicipal reports in 1949? (p. 32). An increas- 
ing number of cities are trying to put at least 
one copy of their report in each household, 
as in Minot, North Dakota; Mountain 
Brook, Alabama; Windsor, Connecticut; 
and Winnetka, Illinois. Annual budgets also 
are effective means for keeping the public in- 
formed on city finances, especially when the 
budget has such clear-cut explanations, sum- 
mary statements, and charts as in those of 
Austin, Texas; Lebanon, Missouri; and 
Portland, Maine (p. 35). 

Traffic in central business districts con- 
tinues to increase, and more and more cities 
are going into the parking lot and garage 
business (p. 39). Drive-in theaters are creat- 
ing new problems in outlying areas (p. 34). 
Many Cities are getting greater efficiency in 
handling traffic through the use of one-way 
streets, prohibition of curb parking, and 
other traffic engineering techniques. In the 
interest of traffic safety greater emphasis is 
being put on the use of chemical tests to 
prove drunken driving charges (p. 40), and 
fines for moving traffic violations are being 
increased. and procedures for handling traffic 
violators streamlined (p. 37). Buffalo has 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the opera- 
tion of cars equipped with television that 
can be seen by the driver (p. 42). Alameda, 


the News 


California, is taking steps to make sure that 
only competent drivers operate city-owned 
vehicles (p. 41). 

The number of state and local employees 
have increased nearly one-third since 1945 
(p. 39), and this emphasizes the need for the 
adoption of comprehensive personnel rules 
covering leaves of absence, working condi- 
tions, and so on, in order that employees 
will be treated fairly on a uniform basis. 
After nearly two years of work, Pontiac, 
Michigan, has adopted such personnel rules 
which apply to all employees (p. 44), while 
Dayton, Ohio, has adopted detailed rules 
governing leaves of absence (p. 42). Laws 
requiring public employees to sign loyalty 
oaths are not standing up well in the courts 
(p. 40). 

Other recent developments include the 
setting aside of the first federal grants for 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
(p. 34), the inauguration of a series of ad- 
visory bulletins on civil defense (p. 35), a 
new program for teaching citizenship in the 
public schools (p. 36), a downward trend in 
prices (pp. 38 and 41), the continued in- 
crease in assessed valuations and tax rates 
(p. 39), financing capital improvements 
from current revenues in several cities (p. 
41), and the large annexations of fringe 
areas made effective on January 1 by Hous- 
ton and Kansas City (p. 40). 

Remarkable progress is being made in the 
consolidation of school districts, about 8,000 
of which have been eliminated since 1942, 
but there are still more than 100,000 school 
districts in the United States (p. 37). 
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LOOKING AT THE MANAGER PROFESSION 


Addresses of three well-known national authorities on government presented at the 
annual banquet of the International City Managers’ Association’ s 
35th annual conference in Florida late in 1949. 


The City Manager of Yesterday 


By HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM 
Editor, The American City, New York 


to cover the period of council-manager 

history prior to June 1, 1929, when 
the secretariat of the International City 
Managers’ Association was moved to Chi- 
cago and Clarence E. Ridley became execu- 
tive director. 

Like many another invention which has 
helped pave the path for human progress, 
the idea of the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment seems to have been conceived inde- 
pendently and almost simultaneously in 
more than one brilliant brain. Also, like 
other important inventions, this one was not 
born in a vacuum, but evolved from a happy 
union of other pre-existing impulses. 

The idea of entrusting the administration 
of a city’s affairs in the United States to an 
appointive general manager became a mat- 
ter of record at least four years before the 
council-manager idea was evolved and pub- 
licized. On August 7, 1906, an epoch-mak- 
ing report was submitted to the governing 
body of Staunton, Virginia, by a joint com- 
mittee of the common council and board of 
aldermen. The chairman of the committee 
and author of the report was one W. O. 
Sydnor, then assistant general freight agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and 
chairman of the street committee of the city 
of Staunton. 

This report recommended “that all ad- 
ministrative work of the city be placed in the 
hands of some competent salaried official, to 
be employed by the city... . Such an em- 
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ployee would have the duties generally im- 
posed upon the general manager of a busi- 
ness corporation, and in him would combine 
the duties in other cities imposed upon heads 
of departments. He would be the manager 
or superintendent of the city’s work.” 

It was not until January 13, 1908, that 
Mr. Sydnor succeeded in getting his recom- 
mendations enacted by ordinance. Although 
a city council of five was not adopted by 
charter amendment until some years later, 
the bicameral body of 1908 had the good 
sense to select as Staunton’s general man- 
ager a future president of the City Man- 
agers’ Association, the late Charles E. Ash- 
burner, then a division engineer of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. During the 
succeeding 20 years Mr. Ashburner served 
as city manager successively of Staunton; 
Springfield, Ohio; Norfolk, Virginia; and 
Stockton, California. 

No one disputes Staunton’s claim of being 
the first city in the United States to have an 
official with the title and duties of general 
manager or city manager. But when we 
come to credit for suggesting a wedding of 
the short ballot or small council idea with 
the city manager idea, the record as to 
priority is less clear. 

The first published proposal—or cer- 
tainly the first proposal that had widespread 
publicity—for such a wedding, was the so- 
called “Lockport proposal.’ The Board of 
Trade of Lockport, New York, in the fall of 
1910 was considering the possibility of se- 
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curing legislative permission for its city to 
adopt the commission form of government, 
which was then making rapid headway 
throughout the United States. Richard S. 
Childs, of New York, now chairman of the 
National Municipal League, and then serv- 
ing as volunteer secretary of the National 
Short Ballot Organization, suggested to the 
Lockport Board of Trade the possibility of 
improving greatly on the commission (or 
small council) plan by incorporating with it 
the city manager idea. The proposal had 
widespread publicity during the early 
months of 1911, including an article by Mr. 
Childs in The American City for June of that 
year. 

The first city to adopt the combination of 
small council and city manager was Sumter, 
South Carolina, where the movement was 
successfully promoted in the period from 
June, 1911, to July, 1912, under the leader- 
ship of A. V. Snell, then secretary of the 
local chamber of commerce. 

Was Mr. Childs or Mr. Snell the first in- 
ventor of the council-manager idea? That 
question was the subject in 1927 of a rather 
extended but good-natured controversy by 
correspondence between these two pioneers 
in the council-manager movement. It would 
appear from these letters that while Mr. 
Childs was publicizing his “Lockport pro- 
posal” in 1911, Mr. Snell was developing the 
idea independently with the result that 
Sumter became (in 1912) the first munici- 
pality to adopt the council-manager plan. 

Following the election of the first council 
in Sumter, Mr. Childs, with an eye to the 
possibility of establishing a _ precedent, 
drafted a proclamation for the council to 
issue, inviting applications from anywhere in 
the country for the managership. He offered 
to attend to its circulation to the press. The 
offer was accepted and his draft with a few 
amendments was printed in New York and 
sent down in envelopes for mailing at the 
Sumter post office. It secured great publicity 
and brought in over 100 applications, includ- 
ing one from an old farmer who wanted the 
job because his wife would be so pleased. 

One of the out-of-town applicants was 
hired and the principle that such could be 
considered was established. The manager, 


M. M. Worthington, made his first out-of- 
town bow in January, 1914, at the National 
Municipal League’s conference in Montreal 
where he was Exhibit A. He opened his 
paper with the words: “Anyone who is hired 
to serve as an expert executive in a small 
city will soon find himself wondering why— 
when the town is so full of a multitude of 
experts ready to admonish him on all phases 
of his job.” 

Mr. Childs has certainly earned, over the 
last 38 years, the title of “Father of the 
Council-Manager Movement.” As secretary 
of the Short Ballot Organization which he 
formed with Woodrow Wilson as president, 
and for most of the time since then as presi- 
dent or chairman of the council of the Na- 
tional Municipal League—the main sources 
of promotion for the most democratic and 
efficient form of municipal government— 
Mr. Childs’ influence has been nationwide 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The New York state legislature did not 
permit Lockport to vote on the Lockport 
proposal, but the adoption of the Sumter 
charter in 1912 was followed during the 
next two years by charters embodying the 
council-manager principles in no less than a 
dozen cities in ten different states from 
Florida to Oregon and from Arizona to 
Pennsylvania. 

The three-year-old movement felt the 
need in 1914 of becoming organized for ex- 
change of information, and on December 2 
eight managers gathered in Springfield, 
Ohio, and formed the City Managers’ As- 
sociation. Charles E. Ashburner was elected 
president and O. E. Carr secretary. 

In 1915 Henry M. Waite, then city man- 
ager of Dayton, succeeded Mr. Ashburner 
as president. W. L. Miller, secretary-treas- 
urer, reported expenditures for the fiscal 
year of $601.04, and a surplus of $7.89. 

In the February, 1918, issue of The Ameri- 
can City, Harrison G. Otis, then city manager 
of Beaufort, South Carolina, and secretary- 
treasurer of the City Managers’ Association, 
outlined the preliminary plans for the City 
Managers’ Year Book and stated that a charge 
of 25 cents per copy would be made to cover 
cost of publication. 
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Whether it was with the hope of ulti- 
mately absorbing some part of the vast 
revenue to be derived from the 25-cent Year 
Book, or for less mercenary reasons, when 
Mr. Otis in 1919 became the paid secretary 
of the City Managers’ Association, The 
American City furnished free desk space to 
him for several months in its editorial rooms, 
then located in the Tribune Building, New 
York. In March of that year The American 
City inaugurated a department entitled ““The 
City Manager Movement,” which Mr. Otis 
edited. An optimistic item in the first issue 
was entitled “Chicago May Have a Man- 
ager.” 

In 1921 Paul B. Wilcox was appointed 
part-time executive secretary with head- 
quarters in the city manager’s office of East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1922 Louis Brownlow was elected pres- 
ident, and on January 1, 1923, the secre- 
tariat of the City Managers’ Association was 
moved to Lawrence, Kansas, with John G. 
Stutz as executive secretary. The mimeo- 
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graphed City Manager Bulletin was changed to 
City Manager Magazine, issued monthly with 
a paid circulation of 467. A biweekly mimeo- 
graphed news bulletin was established, and 
the ninth Year Book containing conference 
proceedings was issued. 

In 1924 a new constitution changed the 
name of the organization to The Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association and a 
code of ethics was adopted. 

In 1927 the City Manager Magazine was 
changed to PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 

In 1929, when R. W. Rigsby was presi- 
dent, the secretariat was moved to Chicago 
on June 1, and the Association appointed 
Clarence E. Ridley, then a youngster of 38, 
as executive director. When he took the 
wheel of the ICMA 20 years ago, the num- 
ber of council-manager cities had grown to 
369. The corresponding figure for Decem- 
ber, 1949, is 950. But in citing that figure I am 
jumping 20 years ahead of the pre-Ridley 
era to which I am restricted. So I guess it 
is time for the next speaker to take over. 


The City Manager of Today 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman Emeritus, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


agers. Permit me to say in language as 
plain as I can make it that the managers 
have made the outstanding contribution to 
public administration in the United States 
in the 20th Century. The office of manager 
now commands respect everywhere. Dr. 
White’s study of public attitudes toward 
public officials did not give a very encourag- 
ing result. But this is not true of the city 
managers in the United States. The very 
term administrative management was 
coined in 1937 with the establishment of 
Brownlow’s Committee on Administrative 
Management. The far-reaching report of 
the National Resources Planning Board on 
Urbanism (1937) was headed by none other 
than City Manager Dykstra, president of 
this Association in 1932. 
One of the high points established by the 
American managers is measured by that 


I HAVE always been for the cit¥ man- 


simple phrase ‘“Thou shalt not steal” —stand- 
ard of integrity. Many years ago while a 
member of the Chicago city council I 
threatened to introduce a resolution provid- 
ing for painting behind the seat where the 
mayor sat when he presided, in large letters 
the words “Thou shalt not steal.”” One of the 
aldermen came to me quietly and said, 
“Some of the boys are worried by that. 
They hate to vote against it and they hate to 
vote for it because they might be misunder- 
stood.” So I withheld. 

Another simple standard established by 
the managers is that of a dollar’s worth of 
work or service for a dollar. Another is that 
of fair compensation for technical service. I 
remember Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau in 1934 was looking for some bright 
men in the Treasury. He said he could pay 
as high as $9,500 and asked if there were not 
some city managers available. I said, “Mr. 
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Secretary, Dubuque, Iowa, pays $12,000.” 
He was startled because the salary of a cabi- 
net member in those days was only $12,500. 
I may say, however, that you managers have 
been slipping a little since then in view of 
the high cost of living. 

If you are going to add 200 city managers 
to your list and keep those you have, you 
may find it necessary to raise the ante some- 
what. There is nothing to be gained, man- 
agers, by saying how cheap you are. “I am 
the cheapest lawyer in the town.” “I am the 
cheapest doctor in the town.” “I am the 
cheapest engineer in the town.” Is it not 
better to say “I am doing the best job and 
expect to be paid for it’’? 

Some of the other techniques of the man- 
agers are friendly and courteous service— 
your friendly manager; the establishment 
of discipline in the service so that the citizen 
knows justice will be done; a constructive 
attitude toward urban problems—construc- 
tive, creative, and practical—in the Ameri- 
can manner; the development of interest in 
and competence in the use of managerial 
techniques. 

Without these managerial skills and 
ideals the new burdens of government in re- 
cent years might have crushed our cities. I 
well remember a Washington meeting in the 
early days of the Great Depression. Mayors 
and managers from many cities were called 
in to consult on the best methods of provid- 
ing municipal relief. After some discussion it 
appeared best to appoint a committee of one 
to interview the President. It was interesting 
to observe that one of the municipal bosses 


arose and in a fervid speech asked unani- 
mous approval for the ablest one among us 
to present the case of the cities—namely 
Manager Dykstra, Cincinnati. Without the 
aid of managers and other city officials the 
whole relief program might have collapsed 
in extravagance and inefficiency. 

But the problems of the city are by no 
means over. The work of urban redevelop- 
ment constitutes a great challenge to the 
municipality. The organization of new and 
better municipal areas is another problem. 
Transportation, housing, the social pur- 
poses of the city are immensely important 
and immensely difficult. In recent years the 
underworld syndicate has begun to twist its 
coils around the city again. But I must not 
reach out into the field which Dr. Brownlow 
will discuss in a few moments. 

City managers have not only made an 
outstanding contribution to municipal man- 
agement in our day and generation but 
also to the whole field of public manage- 
ment and even of private management as 
well. The effect of their work has been felt 
throughout the range of private govern- 
ment as well as public government. 

One of the leading English students of 
efficiency, Urwick, in a recent publication 
lists the 13 pioneers in efficiency in our time. 
Among them he includes Mr. Brownlow, 
along with French, German, British, and 
American experts in this field. In short, this 
Association has been a tower of strength to 
administration, to management, and to free 
democracy everywhere. 


The City Manager of Tomorrow 
By LOUIS BROWNLOW 


Director Emeritus, Public Administration Clearing House, Washington, D.C. 


EFORE venturing to talk to you about 

the city manager of the future, I 
would like to say that I do not hold 
myself to be either seer, prophet, or seventh 
son of a seventh son. Mr. Buttenheim has re- 
captured the past for us; he has skillfully 
documented our history; and he has ably 
analyzed our origin and growth in his ad- 


dress on the city manager of the past. Dr. 
Merriam, with his usual great insight and 
his characteristic compound of charity and 
of candor, has told you what you are now, 
in discussing the city manager of today. Mr. 
Buttenheim was fortified with facts and fig- 
ures. Mr. Merriam was looking directly into 
the faces of the men he was describing. My 
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task is to look beyond and try to see what 
your successors—the city managers of the 
future—will be like when all of us are gone. 
I undertake the task only because the near 
half-century of your history already has de- 
veloped trends and patterns which seem to 
me to make the course of the future, so far 
as general direction is concerned, quite defi- 
nite; although, of course, in detail it will be 
determined by an infinite variety of influ- 
ences now unpredictable. 

One major trend that I believe will be ex- 
tended far into the future is the change in 
the essential concept of the city. Since Ash- 
burner first assumed the title of manager in 
Staunton, since Sumter formally adopted 
the council-manager plan, since Waite de- 
veloped the essential features of the new 
form of municipal government at Dayton, 
since the city managers organized this As- 
sociation in 1914, one definite course has 
been followed, one major concept developed. 

It is that the city is not merely the political 
government of a subdivision of a state. It is 
that the city is not merely a complex of in- 
dustry, labor, commerce, and transporta- 
tion in which its people for the most part 
earn their living. It is that the city is not 
merely the organization of the services and 
utilities that afford its inhabitants the house- 
keeping and the cultural necessities of urban 
life—water and sewer, streets and highways, 
parks and playgrounds, schools and librar- 
ies, sanitation and hospitals, and all of the 
rest of it. 

It is, rather, that the city has become, 
under the ministration of popularly elected 
councils and the administration of profes- 
sional managers, a group of people who live 
and work together; whose vitality issues in 
common action pressing forward toward 
common goals, and whose people know and 
recognize their responsibilities as citizens to 
the city, to the state, to the nation, to the 
world community, and most importantly to 
each other. 

Time was when this was not so. The city 
was defined by its walls. The walls shut out 
the rest of the world. Communication was 
only through guarded gates closed at night. 
The walls not only were a defense against 
enemies from without, but they were a bar- 
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rier to communications from within. The 
wall became the symbol of the city. But the 
symbol was of the city particularized by its 
separateness. Those within the walls were 
the urbane. Those without the walls were 
the rustics. Those within the walls were the 
civilized. Those without the walls were the 
heathen. 

According to St. Paul, great was Diana of 
the Ephesians. On the brow of that Goddess 
in her great temple (one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World) adorning a great 
and beautiful city, the Ephesians set a 
crown—the mural crown, the crown that in 
its castellated representation of the walls of a 
city symbolized the superiority of the citizen 
and his domination over the peasant. 

When in 1924 I became president of the 
International City Managers’ Association 
and John G. Stutz, of the Kansas League of 
Municipalities, became secretary, Mr. Stutz 
bethought himself to design a symbol for 
this Association that might be imprinted 
upon its letterheads and its published litera- 
ture and become its seal. He chose the repre- 
sentation of the globe with the Western 
Hemisphere presented frontally, surrounded 
by a buckled belt inscribed “The Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association.” It is 
still the familiar seal of your organization. 
But over that design for a seal, he superim- 
posed a mural crown. It was then the symbol 
used by cities in nearly every other country 
of the world but ours. Instant and furious 
was the reaction. Our good American repub- 
licans would have nothing todowitha crown. 
To many of them it meant not the city walls 
but a royal crown. It smacked of monarchy. 
Mr. Stutz was compelled by the revolt to 
take the crown off the seal of this Associa- 
tion. 

It was a portent, although even then city 
managers still dwelt behind the walls of their 
cities. But they rejected this symbol of isola- 
tion. 

Of course there were not any actual walls 
around American cities during the last half- 
century, but nonetheless there were walls. I 
remember well in my own experience when 
I sat at the head of the municipal adminis- 
tration in Washington. It was easy then to 
tell when driving a car when one hit the city 
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boundary. That was the place where the 
good city paving stopped and the country 
dirt roads began. I remember well, also, 
when I was city manager of Knoxville, that 
one driving a car always could tell when he 
hit the city boundary. It was the place where 
the badly paved city streets stopped and the 
well-paved state highway began. 

But 25 years ago no one of us would have 
thought of asking the state highway authori- 
ties, backed by aid from the federal treasury, 
to come within our walls to build our main 
city highways. On the contrary, we were 
then, many of us, still resisting the notion of 
state or federal aid or interference. We were 
confined behind our walls. 

That is no longer so. Joshua and his hosts, 
hosts of teachers and the taught, hosts of 
electrical engineers, hosts of internal com- 
bustion engineers, hosts of aeronauts, hosts 
of radio and television engineers, hosts of 
electronic technicians, hosts of the diviners 
of the secrets of the atom, have marched 
seven times around us. Our walls came 
tumbling down. 

In short, the city as we knew it when we 
began our professional life is obsolete. The 
city does not exist by itself alone. It has no 
walls. It is not, nor should it ever again 
become, self-sufficient. 

On the contrary, the city now is an or- 
ganized aggregation of human beings who 
hold their first allegiance to God and Man, 
who are citizens of the world and the nation. 
They balance their privileges against their 
obligations. They are banded together in a 
determined effort to maintain their own dig- 
nity and the dignity of their fellow men by 
defending democracy. 

And these citizens of the new city of the 
new day will require certain things of the 
city manager. He, the city manager of to- 
morrow, will take no narrow view of his 
duties. He will not have a parochial mind. 
No wall will set a term to his plans; no city 
limits will crib, cabin, or confine his energy. 
He will be the administrative steward for a 
group of men and women who are organized 
together in their neighborhoods and com- 
munities to serve in the best possible way 
their own needs of the day and the wider, 
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greater, nobler ends of a democratic human- 
ity on the forward march. 

“Oh,” but say ye of little faith, “death 
and destruction hang over us! There is no 
peace, but only war! Our cities and we, their 
citizens, are doomed to be blasted in atomic 
fires! If we escape them, it is only to face a 
more horrible end in biological bombing! 
And even if we can defend ourselves against 
that, the physicists will create a hydrogen 
bomb which will wipe out not only us but all 
living things!” 

Shall we take counsel of our fears? If so, 
we but end our lives. Perhaps we may go on 
breathing and eating and drinking for a 
little from hand to mouth, mere animals, 
bereft of soul or spirit; creatures insensate to 
every emotion but dread and every thought 
but doom. 

I hold that it was not for this that the 
walls of the city have tumbled. Those walls 
defended perhaps from the enemy without, 
but they also offended against the growth of 
the spirit within. 

If we but live—and it is the business of a 
city manager to help the people in his com- 
munity really to live—then we must live by 
drinking deep drafts of the waters of life. 
These are the hope that alone will engender 
courage; the faith that alone will overcome 
fear; and the love that alone will transcend 
the walls of self. 

So I dare predict the day when the city 
manager will be the better able to serve his 
people because, through the leadership of 
his predecessors, the groups of people who 
make up the city will have determined for 
themselves and their fellows to use the new 
knowledge and the new skills in ways that 
will make for a better life and not for utter 
death. The release of the energy of the atom 
will no longer be tied in the popular mind to 
the destructive effects of the atom bomb in 
warfare; but will, by harnessing infinite 
energy to the ends of peace, make for higher 
standards of living, for the abolition of pov- 
erty and pain, for the abolition of ignorance 
and misery, and for the transformation of 
death itself from the tragic interruption of 
unfulfilled life into the falling off of the 
ripened fruit of the tree of wisdom. 
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Already I have spoken of the trend. I 
have attempted to describe it. I spoke also 
of a pattern. And now may I in closing de- 
scribe this pattern. In fact, I already have 
described it. The pattern is that now that the 
walls have come down, we behold a widened 
prospect; the horizon is farther away. We 
consider ourselves neighbors still, but neigh- 
bors in a wider community. We are citizens 
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still and now we are become citizens of no 
mean city—the whole wide world. 

And to those of little faith who doubt me, 
may I answer with the voice of all the great 
leaders of mankind in all the past—those 
great leaders who will find their successors 
in the city managers of tomorrow—in the 
words of one of our own great leaders: ‘“‘We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 


A VISITOR’S COMMENTS ON CITY MANAGERS 


ican cities at the annual banquet at 

the 35th annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association at 
Palm Beach, Florida, early in December, 
Yulin Hsi also made some comments on city 
managers. Mr. Hsi formerly was a member 
of the Shanghai city council and president 
of the Chinese Municipal Association. He 
said in part: “‘During my two trips to the 
United States I have had an opportunity to 
meet and talk with many mayors, city man- 
agers, and department heads....I also 
have visited many cities in other lands and I 
feel that the great advances you have made 


Sens G on his impressions of Amer- 


here in all fields of municipal activity have 
made it possible for American cities to enjoy 
much happier, healthier, and more cultured 
lives than most other cities of the world. 
As to the relative merits of different forms of 
city government, I strongly prefer the coun- 
cil-manager plan. It represents the most log- 
ical and most practical form of city govern- 
eee As the manager is appointed by 
the council and is administrative head apart 
from politics, he is usually qualified by train- 
ing and experience for his job. This will 
mean economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment.” 


Municipal Public Relations 





1949 Crop of Reports 


A total of 108 cities and one county, in- 
cluding five Canadian municipalities, issued 
general annual municipal reports in 1949, as 
compared with 105 places in 1948. These 
municipalities are: Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama; Alameda, Compton, El Cerrito, Fill- 
more, Lodi, Los Angeles, Lynwood, Palo 
Alto, and Richmond, California; Golden 
and Grand Junction, Colorado; Farming- 
ton, Greenwich, Hartford, Rockville, Strat- 
ford, and Windsor, Connecticut; West 
Palm Beach, Florida; Columbus and Way- 
cross, Georgia; Oglesby and Winnetka, II- 
linois; Mason City, Iowa; Atchison, Junc- 
tion City, Independence, Newton, and 
Wichita, Kansas; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Auburn, Bangor, 


Bath, Belfast, Brewer, Calais, Lewiston, 
Mount Desert, Portland, and Rumford, 
Maine; Westminster, Maryland; Cam- 
bridge, Clinton, Everett, and Taunton, 
Massachusetts; Grand Rapids, Grosse Pointe 
Park, Hart, Marquette, Marysville, Mid- 
land, Muskegon, Pontiac, Port Huron, and 
Royal Oak, Michigan; Albert Lea and 
Columbia Heights, Minnesota; Kansas City 
and University City, Missouri; Alliance and 
Lexington, Nebraska; Claremont and 
Keene, New Hampshire; Newark and 
Teaneck, New Jersey; Elmira, Garden City, 
Jamestown, Scarsdale, Schenectady, and 
Syracuse, New York; Minot, North Dakota; 
Cincinnati and East Cleveland, Ohio; Enid, 
Oklahoma; Eugene, Oregon; Bloomsburg, 
Easton, Philadelphia, and Pottstown, Penn- 
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sylvania; Charleston and Sumter, South 
Carolina; Provo, Utah; Bellows Falls, Hart- 
ford, Ludlow, Middlebury (town), Middle- 
bury (village), Randolph, St. Johnsbury 
(town), St. Johnsbury (village), and Spring- 
field, Vermont; Fredericksburg, Henrico 
County, Lynchburg, Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Richmond, and Salem, Virginia; 
Seattle, Washington; Beloit and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; La Tuque, Outremont, Sala- 
berry De Valleyfield, Shawinigan Falls, and 
Westmount, Quebec. 


City Advertising 

Saginaw, Michigan, recently purchased a 
postage meter machine and city employees 
were asked to submit slogans for use in con- 
nection with the postmark. The slogan se- 
lected from 22 which were submitted reads: 
“Your Tax Dollar Goes Farther In Sagi- 
naw.” Accompanying the slogan is a draw- 
ing of a dollar bill being stretched by two 
city employees, one at each end. The plate 
containing the drawing and slogan together 
with other necessary postmark information 
was made by the company from which the 
machine was purchased. 


Recent Annual Reports 


Ten cities have recently published annual 
municipal reports for fiscal years ending in 
1949. The 10 cities, included in the 1949 
list above, are: Easton, Pennsylvania; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Minot, North Dakota; 
Mountain Brook, Alabama; Newark, New 
Jersey; Marysville and Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan; Schenectady, New York; Windsor, 
Connecticut; and Winnetka, Illinois. 

Grand Rapids issued its first annual re- 
port, 10,360 copies costing $2,729. It con- 
tains many photographs of municipal activi- 
ties, and the last two pages are devoted toa 
list of main accomplishments during the past 
year and a list of projects to be undertaken 
during the year ahead. Minot published 
3,500 copies of its 28-page illustrated report 
at a cost of $1,284 and a copy was mailed to 
each utility customer. More than one-half of 
the 6,000 copies of the 104-page Newark 
report were used in civics classes in local 
schools. 


Royal Oak published 4,000 copies of its 
28-page report at a cost of $947, the first an- 
nual report the city has ever issued. In 
Mountain Brook every taxpayer was mailed 
a copy of the 1949 report. Schenectady’s 
26-page report was printed in two colors at 
a cost of $2,300 for 5,000 copies. More than 
3,000 copies were mailed to citizens, 350 
copies were distributed out of town, and 
1,500 were distributed to local schools for 
use in Civics classes. 

Windsor, with a population of 10,000, 
published 3,500 copies of a 48-page report 
for $707. Most of the copies were delivered 
directly to homes by hired delivery men and 
100 copies were sent to the local schools for 
use in Civics classes. Unusual and attractive 
features include a directory of city hall tele- 
phone numbers which can be detached and 
a list of plans for the future under the head- 
ing of “‘Straws in the Winds of Windsor.” 
Winnetka published 4,500 copies of its re- 
port by the offset process at a cost of $647, 
and nearly all of the copies were mailed to 
utility customers. The report is written in a 
light and informal style and covers only the 
more important developments. 


Broader Public Relations 

Public relations does not consist of high 
pressure publicity and ballyhoo, according 
to T. Edward Temple, city manager of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, in a talk be- 
fore a regional meeting of city managers. 
Publicity through the press, radio, and pop- 
ular reports and leaflets is ““merely one of the 
media through which the policies and ac- 
tivities of an institution are presented to the 
public.” Mr. Temple said that a broader 
concept of public relations includes: (1) the 
city manager’s relationships with civic clubs, 
schools, and other community groups; (2) 


. the working relationships of all municipal 


employees with the public, including per- 
sonal appearance, courtesy, and ability to 
answer questions about the city government 
and its services; and (3) providing facilities 
to make it convenient for citizens to pay tax 
and utility bills, secure licenses and permits, 
and file complaints. 











Cities Move to Regulate 
Drive-in Theaters 


RIVE-IN theaters are creating new 

problems for city, county, and state 
governments. More than 1,500 such theaters 
were in operation late in 1949 and 2,000 
more were under construction. Regulation 
is exercised under licensing ordinances, or 
zoning and building codes, or through ac- 
cess-to-highway agreements, or a combina- 
tion of these methods. Cities using the licens- 
ing method include Royal Oak, Michigan, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, where comprehensive 
ordinances were adopted last June. The 
Royal Oak ordinance provides an annual 
fee of $100, while Cleveland provides a fee of 
$500 for 500 or less cars, $1,500 for 500 to 
1,000 cars, and $2,500 a year for over 1,000 
cars. 

The Royal Oak ordinance contains rules 
governing the operation of drive-in theaters, 
and such matters as access, lighting, fire pro- 
tection, sanitary facilities, patrol, appear- 
ance, noise, and commercial activities. The 
Cleveland ordinance sets up standards for 
the guidance of the heads of the health, 
building, fire, and police departments who 
are required to inspect and report to the 
license commissioner on each application for 
a drive-in theater license. In Fresno County, 
California, the zoning ordinance classifies 
drive-in theaters as a “‘special use,”’ and in 
practice no applications for drive-ins have 
been considered for any but the A-1 (agri- 
cultural) zone. The zoning ordinance is ad- 
ministered by the county planning commis- 
sion which recently issued a seven-page 
pamphlet entitled Factors for Consideration in 
the Location of Drive-in Theaters. 

Many drive-in theaters are located in 
unincorporated areas where they come un- 
der the jurisdiction of county or state regula- 
tions. The American Association of State 
Highway Officials in a report, entitled 
Drive-in Theater Study, 1949, sets forth recom- 
mendations for state or local adoption and 
presents sample agreements entered into by 
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state highway departments and theater cor- 
porations. 

Drive-in theaters are here to stay, and in 
the best interest of the industry and the pub- 
lic they must be regulated, according to a 
31-page information report, entitled Drive-in 
Theaters, issued late in 1949 by the American 
Society of Planning Officials and distributed 
to the officials of cities subscribing to the So- 
ciety’s advisory service. The Cleveland and 
Royal Oak ordinances and a sample agree- 
ment by the Missouri State Highway Com- 
mission are reproduced in this report. 


First Grants for Slum Clearance, 
More Low-Rent Housing 


HE Housing and Home Finance Agency 

on January 19 set aside more than 
$5,000,000 in federal grant funds for the first 
six cities to file applications under the new 
billion-dollar slum clearance and urban re- 
development program. The six cities are 
Albany, Georgia; Jackson and Nashville, 
Tennessee; Perth Amboy, New Jersey; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; and Dallas, Texas. Funds 
were reserved for these communities on the 
basis of applications approved by local gov- 
erning bodies. Local officials must submit 
fully developed proposals and enter into 
contracts for slum clearance aid. 

Under title one of the Housing Act of 
1949, a total of $1,000,000,000 in loans and 
$500,000,000 in grants was made available 
to assist local communities in slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment programs. The 
federal grants are to be used to pay up to 
two-thirds of the net write-down cost repre- 
senting the difference between the cost of 
acquiring, clearing, and preparing the land 
for redevelopment and the value of the 
cleared land for its approved new uses. The 
locality will contribute at least the remain- 
ing one-third. 

The Housing Act of 1949 also provides 
for low-rent public housing and more than 
227 cities have endorsed local public housing 
programs. The initiative for taking part in 
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the new six-year federal program for provid- 
ing 810,000 units of low-rent public housing 
rests with the local housing authority in each 
city. The next step is for the city council to 
approve the authority’s application to the 
Public Housing Administration for loans to 
be used in planning and building such hous- 
ing projects. Another step is for the council 
to enter into a formal cooperation agree- 
ment with the local housing authority. The 
city would agree that the public housing 
projects are exempt from local real and per- 
sonal property taxes, that the city will pro- 
vide the same public services to the projects 
that are furnished for privately owned hous- 
ing, and also, if a slum site is not used, the 
city would agree to eliminate, within five 
years after each project is completed, an 
equivalent number of substandard dwellings 
in the locality or metropolitan area. 


Three Cities Issue Good 
Annual Budgets 


HREE cities that have recently issued 

good budget documents are Lebanon, 
Missouri; Portland, Maine; and Austin, 
Texas. One-half of the 41-page budget docu- 
ment of Lebanon is devoted to work pro- 
gram information; only 12 pages are de- 
voted to budget summary statements and 
estimated expenditures for 1950, followed by 
a schedule of insurance carried, official pay 
plan, and appropriation ordinance. 

The Portland budget contains a unique 
budget message in which the city manager 
outlines on one page the financial policies of 
the city and then devotes three pages to 
analyzing the effect of the budget on his own 
tax bill. The next section discusses in more 
detail the financial policy on which the 
budget is based and this is followed with a 
three-page statement briefly summarizing 
major capital improvements financed from 
current revenues. Other major sections of 
the budget, each identified by a thumb tab, 
are: analysis of revenue, analysis of expendi- 
tures, summary of budget, comparative 
statement of revenue, estimated revenue, 
comparative statement of expenditures, and 
estimated expenditures, this last section re- 
quiring 88 pages. 


The 1950 budget of Austin, Texas, opens 
with a one-page letver of transmittal which 
is followed by a 37-page analysis of depart- 
mental operations and costs and factors af- 
fecting the operating and capital expendi- 
tures of the city as related to the budget esti- 
mates for 1950. Numerous charts in this sec- 
tion show trends in number of employees, 
tax rates, assessed valuations, debt, and per 
Capita costs. 


Advice on Civilian Defense Supplied 
by Federal Agencies 


HE National Security Resources Board 

has issued the first in a series of advisory 
bulletins to state and local governments on 
civil defense. The bulletin (NSRB Doc. 
121-1) recommends that state and local gov- 
ernments arrange for studies to be made of 
existing resources, including water supply 
systems, means of communication when nor- 
mal means have been disrupted, street and 
highway systems, means of transportation, 
means for emergency shelter for evacuated 
persons, hospital and first-aid facilities, and 
fire fighting equipment. It is also recom- 
mended that state and local civil defense 
planning groups remove barriers to mutual 
aid agreements between communities and 
between states. The NSRB also has issued 
selected bibliographies pertaining to civilian 
defense against atomic bombings, a report 
on the city of Washington and an atomic 
bomb attack, and a preliminary list of refer- 
ences on civil defense, all of which may be 
secured by municipal officials from NSRB, 
Old State Department Building, Washing- 
ton 25. The National Security Resources 
Board last June decided that the area of 
civilian participation in military defense is a 
primary responsibility of the Department of 
Defense and that the primary responsibility 
of planning for wartime disaster relief is the 
function of the General Services Administra- 
tion. 


Suggested Bills Prepared 


for State Legislatures 


HE Council of State Governments has 
issued a report, entitled Suggested State 
Legislation, which has been sent to state legis- 
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latures. It contains proposed bills that 
would: (1) require that federal grants be 
carried in state budgets and subject to the 
same controls as state funds; (2) permit 
states to exchange tax information with 
states, municipalities, and the federal gov- 
ernment relating to all types of taxes; (3) au- 
thorize courts to take testimony to compel 
support of dependents by the person legally 
liable if he lived in another state with sub- 
stantially similar legislation; (4) require 
that in any case in which a defendant in- 
tends to rely upon an alibi, he must so no- 
tify the prosecuting attorney in writing; (5) 
require that any officeholder who refuses to 
testify upon matters concerning his office on 
the ground that his answers might incrimi- 
nate him, would forfeit his office and would 
be barred from holding office for five years; 
(6) provide for an equitable means of taxing 
the aircraft of air carriers who operate in 
more than one state; (7) provide for federal- 
state cooperation in control of shore and 
beach erosion; (8) permit municipal adop- 
tion by reference of milk and food codes; and 
(9) standardize the color of school buses and 
provide for inspection and training of their 
drivers. The majority of the proposals grew 
out of suggestions by the states and by federal 
administrative agencies and were drafted 
with the aid of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. Legislatures of 11 states— 
California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
and Virginia—meet in regular sessions in 


1950. 


New Program to Improve Train- 
ing for Citizenship 

FAR-REACHING program to im- 
prove and strengthen the teaching of 
American citizenship in the public schools 
was begun this month in eight school systems 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. The program, under the di- 
rection of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be conducted on a two-year ex- 
perimental basis, financed by a grant of 
$400,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The immediate objective of the project will 
be to provide improved methods and mate- 
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rials to teachers for developing knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills for responsible citizen- 
ship. The results of the experiment will be 
made available later for schools throughout 
the country to help improve their citizenship 
teaching. 

Individual projects will be started in high 
schools in eight different towns. The project 
will attempt to develop through study and 
practical experience two basic civic skills: 
the acceptance of public service as a pri- 
mary obligation, and practical competence 
to carry out the duties of citizenship. It is 
hoped that the long-range results of the proj- 
ect will lead to recognition by more people 
in the country of the need for voting, of get- 
ting qualified citizens to run for public of- 
fice, and of keeping elected officials respon- 
sive to the public. 


Many Cities Issue Leaflets and 


Newsletters in 1949 


EVENTY-SIX cities during 1949 issued 

special leaflets or folders to enclose with 
tax or utility bills. These cities are: Alameda, 
El Cerrito, Long Beach, Lindsay, Monte 
Vista, Newport Beach, Oakland, Oceanside, 
Oxnard, Richmond, Riverside, and San Le- 
andro, California; Denver, Colorado; Farm- 
ington, Hartford, Manchester, Rockville, 
and Windsor, Connecticut; Cordele, 
Georgia; Oglesby and Winnetka, Illinois: 
Ames, Iowa; Junction City, Newton, 
and Salina, Kansas; Ft. Thomas, Kentucky: 
Brewer, Calais, Houlton, and Mount Desert, 
Maine; Baltimore, Maryland; Cambridge 
and Taunton, Massachusetts; Berkley, De- 
troit, East Detroit, East Grand Rapids, 
Grosse Pointe Park, Jackson, Ludington, 
Manistee, Marquette, Muskegon, Oak 
Park, Pontiac, Port Huron, Royal Oak, and 
Saginaw, Michigan; Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi; Hannibal, Kansas City, and Univer- 
sity City, Missouri; Lexington, Nebraska; 
Claremont and Keene, New Hampshire: 
Highland Park, Medford Lakes, and 
Passaic, New Jersey; Guilford County 
(Greensboro), North Carolina; Scarsdale 
and Schenectady, New York; Tillamook 
City, Oregon; Mt. Lebanon Township and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Abilene, Dallas, 
Hearne, McAllen, and Waco, Texas; Nor- 
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folk, Virginia; Beloit, Madison, and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and Montreal, Prince 
Albert, and Westmount, Canada. 

Among the cities that regularly issued 
newsletters in 1949 for distribution to the 
general public are: Oceanside, California; 
Kissimmee, Florida; Hart and Sylvan Lake, 
Michigan; Garden City, New York; Bur- 
lington, North Carolina; Abilene and Sher- 
man, Texas; and Greendale, Wisconsin. 


New Traffic Violation Procedures 
and Traffic Tickets 


NEW type of traffic ticket was put in 

use in Kansas City, Missouri, on Janu- 
ary 1. The new parking ticket has been de- 
signed with check-boxes for common types 
of violations. The copy of the ticket which 
is placed on the violator’s car is in the form 
of a return envelope, so that if the violator 
desires to pay his fine by mail he merely in- 
serts a check or money order in the envelope 
ticket form and drops it in a mail box. The 
ticket form for moving vehicle violations also 
has been revised to provide check-boxes for 
common traffic violations and for descrip- 
tion of driving and road conditions. Both 
ticket forms have printed on reverse side full 
instructions concerning payment of fines and 
court appearances. Cn the covers of the 
traffic ticket books detailed instructions are 
printed for the guidance of police officers in 
correctly filling out the forms. 

Procedures in the traffic violation bureau, 
where payments of fines on lesser offenses 
are permitted without court appearance, 
also have been revised. Since the traffic code 
has been amended to provide for increased 
fines on second and third moving vehicle 
violation offenses occurring in any 12- 
month period, the new procedures provide 
for maintaining a record on all violators of 
moving vehicle regulations. The record is 
being maintained on movable panels with 
strips inserted for each moving vehicle viola- 
tion offense. An additional penalty of $1.50 
is now levied for second offense and $3 addi- 
tional for third offenses. On fourth or subse- 
quent offenses the violator will be required 
to appear in court. All speeding violations 
continue to require court appearance on any 


offense, as do other serious violations such as 
reckless driving, drunken driving, etc. 

On violations which may be cleared 
through the traffic violation bureau the de- 
linquency date has been changed to five 
working days after the date of the offense 
instead of 10 days. However, any violator 
evidencing good faith by filing a request, 
either in writing or by personal visit, is auto- 
matically granted a 15-day extension of 
time without penalty for either posting bond 
or paying a satisfaction fine. The new proce- 
dure provides for mailing a second notice to 
the violator immediately after the five-day 
period permitted for payment without pen- 
alty. Another follow-up notice is now being 
issued after 10 days with a warrant prepared 
after 15 days. In order to encourage prompt 
clearing of traffic tickets, court costs are in- 
creased progressively after each delinquency 
notice. 

The physical facilities of the traffic viola- 
tion bureau have been completely modern- 
ized. The office has been relocated on the 
first floor of the city hall as a convenience to 
the public. All furniture has been repainted 
and new equipment installed where neces- 
sary, including the latest type of tub files 
with movable trays for office control copies 
of tickets. New lighting fixtures have been 
installed throughout in accordance with 
lighting engineering recommendations.— 
SAMUEL M. Roperts, director of research 
and budget, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Consolidate School Districts 
in Seven States 


EVERAL thousand school districts have 
been eliminated during the past year. 
Since November, 1948, school districts have 
been reduced in Arkansas from 1,500 to 428. 
All school districts having less than 350 pu- 
pils have been abolished. Idaho in the last 
two years has cut the number of school dis- 
tricts in half. High schools must have a mini- 
mum of 150 pupils and seven teachers; ele- 
mentary schools at least one teacher per 
grade. Other states that have reduced the 
number of school districts are Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington. 
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Methods of reducing the number of school 
districts vary widely. In Illinois the re-dis- 
tricting law establishes county survey com- 
missions to study the school districts of the 
county and recommend, with the advice of a 
state board, an organization which will af- 
ford better educational opportunities for pu- 
pils of the county. After such changes are 
proposed, an election must be called within 
nine months. Voters of the entire area af- 
fected by the reorganization are eligible to 
vote. To insure financial strength each II- 
linois community (consolidated) district 
must have a population of at least 2,000 and 
an assessed valuation of $6,000,000. Districts 
must be large enough for a high school 
staffed by 12 to 14 teachers and for a total 


average elementary and high school enroll- 
ment of 772 pupils. 

School officials generally agree that the 
following changes in school laws will provide 
further incentive for school district organiza- 
tion: (1) increased state aid for transporta- 
tion, (2) permission for county governing 
boards or county committees to affect re- 
organization, (3) guarantee of sufficient 
funds to enable reorganized districts to 
maintain minimum school programs, (4) 
permission for reorganization to be effected 
by a majority vote in the proposed district, 
and (5) proportionately more state aid for 
reorganized districts than for those districts 
that do not reorganize. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Item ~~ oe tee ae tes Bs 
ast Year 

Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39=100 167.5 Dec. 168.6 171.4 166.9 174.5 
Municipal Bonds?........ % yield 2.05 1-19 2.09 2.15 2.20 2.48 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?... . Number 3,150 Dec. 2,980 3,080 2,100 3,240 
Municipal Construction‘. . . In millions $138 Nov. $138 $134 $65 $175 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 189.5 Nov. 189.2 202.9 192.5 203.9 
Construction Activity®...... In millions $1,612 Dec. $1,744 $1,391 $959 $1,804 
ae | re Pe $277 $328 $211 $120 $303 
Peerel...-:..5.. $110 - $138 $100 $54 $157 
IO oe sasss hs ainnuclae nals as ‘i $1,225 = $1,278 $1,080 $785 $1,355 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


5 Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 
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More City Hall Employees 


HE number of state and local government 

employees in the United States numbered 
4,187,000 in October, 1949, or 6 per cent more 
than a year earlier. The number of state and local 
employees increased by 1,000,000 during the 
four-year period from October, 1945, to October, 
1949. As a result of these trends, state and local 
governments again account for two-thirds and 
the federal government for one-third of all public 
employment—the same distribution which ap- 
plied before the war, according to a bulletin en- 
titled Public Employment in October, 1949, issued 
last month by the Governments Division of the 
United States Bureau of the Census. Stated an- 
other way, federal employment and total state 
and local government employment were up in 
October, 1949, by about the same proportion, or 
roughly one-fourth, from their respective levels of 
October, 1941. Pay rolls have increased even 
more rapidly—87 per cent between 1945 and 
1949 as compared with a 32 per cent rise in num- 
ber of employees. 


Valuations and Tax Rates Increase 


The assessed valuations of 248 cities with pop- 
ulations of more than 30,000 have increased 26.5 
per cent since 1945, according to the 1949 tax 
rate study by the Detroit Bureau of Governmen- 
tal Research which appears in the National Mu- 
nicipal Review for January, 1950. In each of the 
five years assessments increased over the previous 
year with the greatest increase occurring in 1947 
when assessments were 12.7 per cent higher than 
in 1946. The greatest increase in assessed valua- 
tions is found in the population group of 30,000 
to 50,000 where the increase from 1945 to 1949 
was 36.6 per cent. Increases in assessed valuation 
are attributed to the addition of new property to 
the tax rolls, increase in urban population, an- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators,Governmental 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


nexation of fringe areas by cities, and reappraisal 
programs. Unadjusted tax rates increased 13.2 
per cent during the five-year period, while ad- 
justed tax rates rose 8.1 per cent, indicating that 
cities have been wary about adjusting their as- 
sessment structure to inflated values. The study 
points out that 38.5 per cent of the total local tax 
rate goes for the support of public education and 
39.6 per cent for general municipal services. 


Inter-American Congress of Cities 

The Third Inter-American Congress of Mu- 
nicipalities will be held in New Orleans in May, 
1950. This will be the first meeting of this organi- 
zation to be held in the United States, the first 
having taken place in Havana in 1938 and the 
second at Santiago de Chile in 1941. Preliminary 
arrangements for the conference have been de- 
veloped by de Lesseps S. Morrison, mayor of 
New Orleans and president of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, and by Dr. Carlos M. Mo- 
ran, secretary-treasurer of the Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities, Havana, Cuba. 
Mayor Morrison has appointed a cooperating 
committee to assist in publicizing the Congress 
among mayors, city managers, and other mu- 
nicipal officials. 


More City-Owned Parking Lots 

In Philadelphia the city council recently cre- 
ated a parking authority, effective June 1, and 
plans are being considered to build garages at 
various locations in the business district. . . . In 
Miami, Florida, the city planning board recently 
recommended to the city council that a benefit 
district tax plan be adopted for the central busi- 
ness district so that downtown property owners 
would be taxed for the acquisition and construc- 
tion of city-owned parking lots or garages. The 
board also recommended that the council require 
that all new or structurally altered buildings in 
outlying districts of the city be required to pro- 
vide off-street parking and loading and unload- 
ing facilities. ...In Missouri the governor re- 
cently signed a bill authorizing St. Louis to oper- 
ate off-street parking facilities. The new law per- 
mits the city to buy, rent, or lease lots or buildings 
for parking space, and the city may use general 
revenue funds, issue property or revenue bonds, 
or make special benefit assessments. . . . In Des 
Moines, Iowa, the city council recently approved 
plans for a ramp-type parking garage which will 
have five levels and cost $500,000 plus approxi- 
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mately $118,500 for the site. A second municipal 
off-street parking facility, an elevator-equipped 
building in the downtown section, also is ex- 
pected to be approved by the council. The city 
plans to issue revenue bonds to finance the two 
projects, the total cost being estimated at approx- 
imately $1,300,000. ...In Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, the city council has authorized the estab- 
lishment of two municipally operated parking 
lots, and steps are being taken to issue $325,000 
in revenue bonds to purchase and develop the 
sites....In Providence, Rhode Island, a pro- 
gram of parking garages and parking lot con- 
struction costing from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 
has been recommended by city government agen- 
cies. Under the off-street parking law passed by 
the state legislature in 1949, if the city builds 
parking facilities it must offer to lease them to 
private interests....The Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States Department of Com- 
merce has published a comprehensive Parking 
Study Manual; Instructions for a Comprehensive Study, 
which describes methods of obtaining data 
needed for evaluating current parking require- 
ments in a City. 


Loyalty Laws Held Invalid 


State loyalty laws have been declared uncon- 
stitutional recently in Maryland, New Jersey, 
and New York. A Maryland court ruled that the 
law violated the freedoms guaranteed by the first 
and fourteenth amendments. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court said that the state constitution 
already prescribed an oath and that the 1949 leg- 
islature had exceeded its authority in defining 
another one. In New York the court said that the 
law constituted a bill of attainder in violation of 
the state and federal constitutions and that it 
contravenes the “‘due process” clauses of both. 


City Limits Extended 

Houston, Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
recently began supplying municipal services in 
large newly annexed areas. Houston annexed 79 
square miles, adding 102,000 to its population 
and about $2,000,000 in property valuations to 
the tax roll. In a referendum on December 30 
Houston citizens cast 7,865 votes for annexation 
and 2,619 against. This new annexation increases 
the city’s area to 155 square miles and 610,000 
population. Kansas City, Missouri, recently 
mailed an attractive booklet, entitled A Message 
of Welcome from Your City Government, to the resi- 
dents of a newly annexed 19-square mile area. 
The vdooklet explains major municipal services 
and how to use them, how taxes are levied and 
collected, and how and where further informa- 
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tion can be secured. Vancouver, Washington, re- 
cently annexed more than 1,000 acres of territory 
containing a population of nearly 14,000 and 
consisting chiefly of public housing projects oper- 
ated by the local housing authority. 


More Cities Use Drunk-o-meters 


More than 125 cities used chemical tests in 
court in 1949 to prove drunken driving charges. 
Eight more states enacted laws last year setting 
up percentages of alcoholic content of the blood 
which are presumptive of ‘under the influence” 
or not “funder the influence.” This brings to 12 
the number of states with such laws. Passage of 
these laws reduces the need for employment of 
expert witnesses by cities to interpret the chemical 
test results by establishing standard interpreta- 
tions of various degrees of blood-alcohol concen- 
tration, according to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. States with such laws include Indiana, Maine, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. Large cities 
using chemical tests for intoxication include Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. In De- 
troit where use of the drunk-o-meter in all cases 
involving suspicion of intoxication was inaugu- 
rated in 1945, the conviction rate is 90 per cent. 


Adopts Sewer Financing Plan 


Garden City, Michigan (8,000), a suburb of 
Detroit, recently held a special election at which 
a plan for financing the construction of a sewer 
expansion program was approved. This includes 
a $250,000 bond issue for trunk sewers and a pro- 
posal that the cost of lateral sewers be assessed 
against the property benefited. In 1941 the city 
had issued $400,000 in revenue bonds for financ- 
ing sewers but revenue and general obligation 
bonds could not be used now for lateral sewers be- 
cause many of the residents would not receive any 
direct benefit from the new sewer construction 
program. 


Improves Handling of Insurance 


Manchester, Connecticut (23,000), has re- 
cently adopted a new method of handling its in- 
surance. The council has adopted recommenda- 
tions made by City Manager George H. Waddell 
that one official handle all insurance, including 
school property; that a comprehensive survey be 
made by an underwriters’ association or insur- 
ance company of all coverages, that an appraisal 
of all city-owned buildings be made by a recog- 
nized appraisal firm to take into account re- 
placement value; that a record system be set up 
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for handling all risks; that the number of policies 
be reduced to five; that all insurance be written 
by one agency which would keep 40 per cent of 
the total premiums and distribute the remaining 
60 per cent to other agencies in the city—this dis- 
tribution to be made on the basis of total taxes 
paid to the town, number of full-time employees, 
number of years the agency has been in business, 
and the location of the company for which the 
agency writes the policies. Preference would be 
given to agencies licensed by the state and main- 
taining full-time local offices. The city manager 
contends that the city should be entitled to lower 
fire insurance premiums because of the large vol- 
ume of business (public buildings and contents 
estimated at $5,000,000) and because the risks 
are spread over a wide area. 


State Provides Police Service 


Four Connecticut towns have entered into an 
agreement with the state for the assignment of 
state policemen for full-time duty. The four 
towns are New Hartford (1,834), Canton (200), 
East Lyme (1,312), and Old Lyme (600). The 
state is authorized by a 1947 law to enter into 
a contract for a two-year period, and the state 
police commissioner exercises supervision and 
direction over the policeman. The officer as- 
signed is a trained and experienced officer 
equipped with an automobile and police radio, 
and the state agrees to provide full supplemen- 
tary service from the nearest state police barracks 
in the event of emergency or in major crimes. 
The complete cost of such police service is ap- 
proximately $2,000 a year for each town. 


Pay-As-You-Go Financing 

The annual budgets of four cities contain 
items for financing many capital improvements 
from current revenues: Syracuse, New York; 
Portland, Maine; San Diego, California; and 
Norfolk, Virginia. In Syracuse an item of $2,000,- 
000, or 10 per cent of the total 1950 expenditures, 
is provided for major improvements, such as pav- 
ing, new construction, and so on. In addition, a 
total of $300,000 is contained in individual de- 
partmental allowances for equipment. The Port- 
land budget provides for financing $300,000 of 
major capital improvements from current reve- 
nues. The budget lists 11 items for pay-as-you-go 
financing in 1950, as summarized from the first 
year’s program of the city planning board’s five- 
year capital budget which was submitted to the 
city council last fall. The 1949-50 annual budget 
of San Diego contains an item of $1,000,000 for 
capital outlays in a total budget of $15,000,000. 
In addition, the budget provides for $501,000 for 
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outlays for equipment. The 1949 budget of Nor- 
folk contains an item of $500,000 in support of a 
partial pay-as-you-go plan for capital improve- 
ments. 


Prices and Interest Rates Down 


The purchasing agents of three large cities, 
New York, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee, re- 
cently estimated that 1950 price levels will be 74 
per cent below 1949 prices because of increased 
competition. ... Prices of all major items that 
enter into road building costs have dropped 
steadily during the past year, according to the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, which re- 
ports that a reduction of more than 10 per cent 
has taken place in the cost of a composite mile of 
federal aid highway construction. Road con- 
struction costs are 21 per cent above the costs 
which prevailed in 1946. . . . Several cities have 
obtained good prices on municipal bond sales, 
including Saginaw, Michigan, which sold $130,- 
000 special assessment sewer improvement bonds 
maturing 1950-59 at a net interest cost of 1.1592 
per cent; Richmond, Virginia, a $5,280,000 bond 
issue, from one to 20-year serial bonds, at a net 
interest cost of 1.43633 per cent; and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 20-year veterans’ housing bonds ma- 
turing 1951-70, at a net interest cost of 1.354 per 
cent. 


Tickometers and Tachographs 


Kansas City, Missouri, at a cost of $30 per 
month, has rented a tickometer—a machine 
which endorses checks, cancels warrants, and 
counts paper currency. The machine in one and 
one-half days does work that formerly required 
75 man-days. In Milwaukee the city council has 
decided to put tachographs on garbage and ash 
collection trucks despite the objections of an em- 
ployees’ union. This instrument records the 
length of each stop made by a truck. Complaints 
had been received of “‘soldiering”’ on the job and 
one city official implied that costs could be re- 
duced 30 per cent if collections were more 
efficient. 


Tests Drivers of City-Owned Cars 


Alameda, California, has inaugurated a new 
program of testing every six months all city em- 
ployees who operate city-owned vehicles. The 
250 city employees affected by the program are 
tested for distance judgment, field of vision, reac- 
tion time, steadiness of hand, and visual acuity. 
An actual driving test also is included. A testing 
room has been set up in the police department, 
all testing equipment has been built by the city, 
and a police officer is assigned to administer the 
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program. The purpose of the program, according 
to City Manager Carl Froerer, is to make sure 
that only competent drivers will be permitted to 
operate city vehicles. During the past five years 
the city of Alameda has won eight National 
Safety Council awards for fleet safety. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: govern- 
ing the planting and maintenance of trees and 
shrubbery in Tampa, Florida; prohibiting the 
dispensing of gasoline by any coin-operated pump 
or other self-service device in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; licensing and regulating transient mer- 
chants in Bay City, Michigan; levying a tax on 
cigarettes and tobaccg products in Jacksonville 
and Pensacola, Florida; licensing and regulating 
taxicabs in Beaumont, Texas; governing the op- 
eration of nursing homes in Sioux City, lowa; es- 
tablishing a loyalty investigating committee in 
Detroit; and prohibiting the operation of motor 
vehicles equipped with television that can be op- 
erated or viewed by the driver in Buffalo. Everett, 
Washington, has adopted an ordinance banning 
the installation of cigarette vending machines ex- 
cept in establishments where minors are not al- 
lowed. Grand Rapids, Michigan, has included 
television regulations in its revised radio or- 
dinance. University City, Missouri, has passed an 
ordinance prohibiting loudspeaker advertising 
from airplanes. 


Preventing Gas Explosions 

Gas main explosions in Birmingham and De- 
troit, Michigan, in December emphasized the 
need for the adoption of adequate safeguards and 
their enforcement. In Birmingham five persons 
were killed, while in Detroit three store buildings 
were wrecked and six men, including several fire- 
men and policemen, were injured. The explosion 
in Birminghain was caused by a leak in a gas 
main and in Detroit by improper installations. In 
Detroit 50,000 gas furnaces had been installed 
during the last four or five months of 1949, but 
permits had been issued by the city for only 
36,000. This meant, according to a city official, 
that 14,000 furnaces were put in by unlicensed 
and presumably unqualified installers. The De- 
troit city council therefore authorized the build- 
ing commissioner to check the 50,000 installa- 
tions and inspect those which could not be ac- 
counted for by permits. Many cities have indi- 
cated interest in modernizing their ordinances 
with respect to the use of gas, and the American 
Standards Association is completing the prepara- 
tion of the American Standard for Installation of 


Gas Piping and Gas Appliances in Buildings which 
will be published sometime this year. 


Sets Up Foreign Trade Zone 

In San Antonio, Texas, a foreign trade zone 
has been established at the municipal airport 
the first such zone to be located at an airport and 
the sixth of these trading facilities in the United 
States. The first zone was set up at the port of 
New York in 1937 and others have been estab- 
lished at New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les, and Seattle. Foreign merchandise may be 
brought into foreign trade zones without being 
subject to import duties or customs. 


Regulates Leaves of Absence 


Dayton, Ohio, recently adopted comprehen- 
sive rules governing leaves of absence for munici- 
pal employees. Up to 18 days sick leave per year 
is allowed and it may be accumulated to a maxi- 
mum of 90 days. Employees may take leave for ill- 
ness or death in the family as needed, such leave 
to be charged against sick leave. Vacation leave 
of one day for each completed month of service is 
allowed to all weekly wage and monthly salaried 
personnel and this may accrue to a maximum of 
18 days. Employees with five consecutive years of 
service are allowed one extra day of vacation 
leave, after 10 years of service two extra days, and 
after 15 years three extra days. The new rules 
also provide that at the end of each year up to 
nine days of unused sick leave credit in excess of a 
minimum accumulation of 30 days may be con- 
verted to vacation leave credit at a rate of one 
day of vacation leave for three days of sick leave. 
Not more than three extra vacation days may be 
used in this way each year. 


Installs New Street Lighting System 


Grand Forks, North Dakota (20,228), has re- 
cently installed a new street lighting system in 
both business and residential areas of the city. 
The ornamental system is the latest type incan- 
descent lights with 10,000 lumen and 15,000 
lumen lamps. The mounting height of the lights 
is 28} feet, and the system is laid out so as to pro- 
vide 1.7 foot candles illumination on the street 
surface in the business section and 1.2 foot candles 
on other streets. The new system provides for 
lighting 31 blocks in the business area in contrast 
to 22 blocks in the old system. In the residential 
section the old system had 2,500 lumen lamps 
and the new system consists of 4,000 lumen and 
10,000 lumen lamps. The average lighting for the 
new system is 11 times the effective lighting of the 
old system and 50 per cent greater than the rec- 
ommendations of the Illuminating Engineering 
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Society. The cost of the new lights in the business 
section was $108,784, and 80 per cent was as- 
sessed against benefited property on a front-foot 
basis and 20 per cent was paid by the city. The 
residential lighting system was installed by the 
local power company with no capital outlay by 
the city. The old system, consisting of 342 lights, 
was owned by the city and sold to the power 
company for $18,000. The new system provides 
for 451 lights, an increase of 119 lights at new 
locations. 


Adopt Model Fireworks Law 


Twenty-three states have adopted laws or reg- 
ulations based on the model state fireworks law 
prepared by the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation. These states are: Arizona, Delaware, 
Florida, Indiana, lowa, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. A new edition of the fireworks 
law has recently been issued. It is similar to the 
former model law except for the provisions on toy 
paper caps and devices for using them which 
within specified limits are no longer prohibited. 
This model law also has been approved by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Adopt Sewer Service Charges 

Albert Lea, Minnesota, and Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, have adopted sewer service charges. In 
Albert Lea the minimum charge is $2 per quarter 
and it is added to the water bill, for which the 
minimum charge is $2.50 per quarter. The sewer 
service charge increases proportionately with the 
water charge; for example, if the water charge is 
$10 per quarter the sewer service charge is $6 per 
quarter, and so on. The city recently mailed with 
water bills a four-page leaflet that explains the 
reasons for the charge, when the first bills are 
payable, how much money will be raised by the 
charge, how the bill is added to quarterly water 
bills, and the extent to which other cities have 
adopted similar charges. In Winchester the 
charge for dwelling units and small businesses is 
$10 a year for the first water closet and $1.50 for 
each additional closet. Certain specified business 
concerns are required to pay additional charges 
ranging from $10 a year for filling stations to $170 
for a bottling works, while the charge to indus- 
trial concerns is based on the so-called Wright’s 
formula. The sewer charge for dwellings outside 
the city limits is double the city charge. The or- 
dinance provides that water will be cut off on 
premises when sewer bills are delinquent. 
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Fire Department News 

Memphis, Tennessee, is the winner in the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week contest held last Oc- 
tober. Second and third places went to Atlantic, 
Iowa, and Fort Collins, Colorado, respectively. 
More than 2,600 United States cities entered the 
contest... . The Southwest Research Institute, 
San Antonio, Texas, has established a division of 
fire technology which will apply advanced tech- 
niques of analysis and research looking toward 
the improvement of existing fire equipment and 
developing information and methods of improv- 
ing fire fighting techniques....In Kansas a 
statewide firemanship training program is now 
being provided by the extension division of the 
University of Kansas. The program operates on 
the circuit plan. . . . Voters in four Connecticut 
cities of Bridgeport, New Haven, Waterbury, and 
Norwalk, on November 8 adopted a 56-hour 
work week for firemen. 


Trimming Library Costs 

In Racine, Wisconsin, the public library 
budget for 1950 is $5,700 less than 1949 expendi- 
tures although circulation and other services 
have been extended. This saving was effected as 
a result of a study by a “‘Little Hoover’? commis- 
sion of library employees which found many old 
and outmoded practices carried over from the 
days of cheap labor. For example, 800 clerical 
hours per year were saved by having librarians 
classify withdrawals in five major categories 
rather than according to the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem. The biggest time saver has been the elimina- 
tion of the process of perforating the flyleaf of 
each new book with the library’s name and mark- 
ing certain pages for identification. Plastic jackets 
for books have been introduced along with the 
practice of leaving the dust jackets on books. 
The plastic covers reduce binding costs. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Philadelphia has increased its pay-roll income 
tax from 1 per cent to 1} per cent and broadened 
the tax base to include all businesses. Previously 
the tax applied only to individuals and unincor- 
porated businesses. The city will collect $5,000,- 
000 additional annual revenue as a result of these 
changes. A total of 184 other local governments 
in Pennsylvania have adopted an income tax. ... 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, recently adopted a ciga- 
rette tax of two cents per package which is ex- 
pected to yield $30,000 a year. . . . Wenatchee, 
Washington, has adopted an ordinance taxing 
slot machine operators at the rate of 5 per cent of 
the gross operating income from the machines. 
. .. In New York City the board of transporta- 
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tion recently let five-year contracts for the in- 
stallation in subway stations of vending machines 
that sell soft drinks in paper cups. The city ex- 
pects to get nearly one-half million dollars a year, 
or 25 per cent of the gross revenues. . . . In Cali- 
fornia 122 municipalities collect approximately 
$28,000,000 a year from municipal sales taxes. 
All but six California cities with populations of 
more than 25,000 have such a tax, generally at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent. Collection costs 
average 2.4 per cent....In Bristol, Virginia, 
business licenses are now based on gross receipts. 
Moving picture theaters, for example, pay an an- 
nual license tax of $150 plus 50 cents for each 
$100 of gross receipts. 


Adopts Comprehensive Personnel Rules 


Pontiac, Michigan, recently put into effect 
comprehensive personnel rules prepared with the 
assistance of employee groups. The rules cover 
the position classification plan, pay plan, attend- 
ance and leave, examination procedure, appoint- 


ment and separation, trial service period, and 
discipline. The purpose of the rules is stated “to 
bring into the city service a high degree of under- 
standing, cooperation, efficiency, and unity that 
come through systematic application of good pro- 
cedures to the handling of personnel, and to lay 
the groundwork for adoption of unified civil serv- 
ice for all employees.” The new rules apply to all 
departments, including fire and police employ- 
ees. Previously these two groups of employees had 
been granted unlimited sick and injury leave. 
Employees are allowed 12 days of sick leave an- 
nually and unused sick leave may be accumu- 
lated to a maximum of 90 days. Vacations may 
be used as sick leave when requested. Employees 
who consistently use their sick leave as it is 
earned, or who fail to accumulate it, may be 
asked to resign from the service. Another rule 
provides that the city may withhold the pay of 
any employee who gives less than two weeks’ 
notice upon resignation. 
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municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 
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THE NEW MARK TIME “HURRICANE” METER 
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32 Manufacturing Operations 


Only the Rhodes Mark-Time Parking Meter, we re- 
peat, only this manually operated parking meter intro- 
duces for the first time in parking meter history the 
revolutionary and new “HURRICANE” METER HEAD. 





This new head now has a “sealing” device that keeps 
out rain, dust, ice, and other debris from accumulating 
in the coin slot, THUS PREVENTING JAMMING. A more | 
important feature of this new device is the elimination 
of 32 manufacturing operations, eight pieces, and two 
springs. This means fewer moving parts and reduces 
maintenance costs to ridiculous proportions. 


This is why the RHODES MARK TIME METER contin- 
ues to lead the field in producing the simplest and lowest 
maintenance parking meter in the country and at the 
same time continues to be the greatest revenue producer. 


The whole country is talking about this new 
“HURRICANE” Meter Head. We’ ll be glad to submit the 
latest performance and earning records plus testimo- 
nials from leading city engineers. 


~S 


Park H. Miller of Prescott, Arizona, | 


Arizona Municipal League, Says:) 


“We replaced our old meter heads with Hurri-| 
canes. We have had zero and sub-zero weather and | 
the Hurricane heads continue to function, and I} 
will say that all repairs are quickly and easily’ 
remedied. Our repair man is very much pleased | 
with the new heads, and he further states that the) 
Hurricane door eliminates dust and bad weather.” | 





PARK H. MILLER, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESI- 
DENT, THE ARIZONA MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


M. H. RHODES, Inc., Hartford, Conn.) 
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